THE LIVING IMAGE

behaviour in its response to love, to death, or to nature,1 compels the
poet to find new images even for these most traditional, most inex-
haustible subjects. New objects, new ideas, new modes of behaviour
breed new images, which in their turn necessitate new styles. There is,
of course, a great deal of cant in contemporary poetry. We could find
enough stones and bones in it to stock, above ground and below, a
whole Necropolis. But it is none the less true that, like Webster, we
are 'much possessed by death': and it is also true, and important, that
our poets see death not in his personal, religious way, as *a hideous
storm of terror*, but in generalized psychological terms, as *the death-
will*, the worm in the rose of modern civilization; and this obsession
with the death- will makes certain kinds of image predominate in their
verse, just as the pervasive fear of war in the last decade filled it with
metaphors of spies, frontiers, exiles, bloodshed. As Mr. Empson has
said, we 'learn a style

^
I suggesteTin Chapter II that there is a certain affinity, traceable to
historical conditions, between the profusion of novel imagery we find
in the seventeenth-century Metaphysicals and in the poets of the
present day. C. V. Wedgwood's excellent essay on 'Cavalier Poetry
and Cavalier Politics* is very instructive on this point.
The restlessness of the seventeenth century [she says] is a massive
restlessness reflected in gigantic convolutions of stone and tem-
pestuous statuary. In Western Europe this was perhaps the most
unhappy century until our own time, and it is closer to our own
than any other in the causes of that unhappiness, Between the
joyous experimentalism of the sixteenth century and the inteEeo-
tual serenity of the eighteenth, it interposes a period of bewilder-
ment: a time (like ours) in which man's activities had outrun his
powers of control.
Miss Wedgwood sees the source of this restlessness and unhappiness,
not primarily in the seventeenth-century conflict between state and
individual, or in the social change from a land to a money basis, bdt m
*the struggle between reason and revelation** In our own day, die
1 In his Warton Lecture on Tennyson, G. M. Young related 'the increasa^ dd&acy
and exactitude of poetic imagery' in Tennyson and his contemporaries with the ttmntrriirit
century's devotion to minute nature study and with its protest against the
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